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| aR ulenyninse—Srhowls—Gennronnce Sotels, dp 
Cheltenham,.—May’s The George Temperance Hotel, Porgy on Street. Good accommodation for || 
Vegetarians at moderate charges. : 
Home in London for Families, Tourists, &c., at Mrs. Bernard’s. Highly commended. Rape 





enlarged. Bed and breakfast, Saeed: Granville Square, King’s Cross hase near Lloyd Square. He ht 


| Portland House School, Soho Hill, Birmingham, conducted by T. C. LOWE, B.A, Sinco || 
_ July, 1871, upwards of one hundred pupils have passed various public examinations. || 








Inclusive terms: Prospectuses on application, 
‘Hydropathy in Manchester.—Matlock House, 33, Higher Ardwick, Manchester, has bow 


- opened by Mr. John Allison, many years bath attendant at Mr. Smedley’s, Matlock, for the ; a 
‘reception of patients and visitors. Good bedrooms and bathrooms. Careful attention and || 


_ treatment for indoor and outdoor patients. Terms on application. 


Melrose, “The Classic Centre of Scotland.’—The Hydropathic establishments of The | 


“Waverley and St. Helens, Melrose, having now attained great popularity asa Summer and | 


and Winter resort, require no commendation. Ladies and gentlemen can have Vegetarian 
diet prepared, if desired. Terms, dc., on application to Mr. Macpherson, Manager. 


Tuition, with Board on Vegetarian principles (whole-wheat meal bread is used) in a first-rate . ie 


Middle-class School in the West of England for Six Guineas a quarter. Highest references : 
salubrious climate : liberal table: separate beds. Weekly lectures on physiology, botany, &c, 
Pupils from Yorkshire, Lancashire, &e. —Apply o the jgahion es of ice Peles lesen pony : 





yee “i 














" Qavevtisements, 

ea J. ‘Alley, Topographical, Antiquarian, and Scientific Draughtsman, Monton co Hocles, 
- near Manchester. 

London. —Temporary or permanent Home in a Vegetarian household, —Address R. N: Sheldrick, 
93, Avondale Square, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


Mrs. Ayers, 45, Jubilee Street, Commercial Road,. ied. E., Professional Midwife. Re 
commended by Mr. and Mrs. Hy. Pitman, Manchester. 


Mr. Henry Pitman gives popular Lectures on Phonetic Shorthand, Co-operation, Dice. We : 


Reform, &c. —Address 41, John Dalton Street; Manchester, 


Mr. William Tattersall (who has obtained the First-class Ceveicate of the Royal Academy of 

- Music) gives lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony.—Address 16, Weymouth Street, — 
Oxford Street, Manchester. 

‘Wanted, Employment of any kind. Advertiser has een 13 years in pee situation. Good 





knowledge of figures ; quick writer ; used to laboriou® work ; age 33. A life abstainer from | 


intoxicants and tobacco, and Vegetarian.—Address D. Chambers, 44, South Road, Faversham. | 


The Hygienic Institute, 429, Oxford Street, London, W., has been established by Dr. | 
NicHots, of Malvern, for the publication of Taz HmratD or Heautu, for he Sale of WORKS 


ON SANITARY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, and for the Supply of HycrEntc SPECIALITIES. net a 


Lists and particulars sent to any address on receipt of post-card. 


Mr. T, Baker, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, is prepared to address meetings on n the a < 


following subjects: ‘‘ Financial Reform and Our Representative. System ;” “Vegetist 
- Physiology ;” ‘Health and Disease ;” “Our best Authors;” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Readings; ” 
“‘The Duties of Parents in regard to Vaccination.” Terms (to cover expenses, must depend 


partly on locality and partly on arrangement of circuits in 3 Sresenson) may be learned on th : 


-application.—Kingscote, Moat, Berks. 





Dietetic. Reform Conference in London.—A Conference of Wapetavians and others will be | 
held in Dr. Nichols’s Lecture-room, 429, Oxford Street, W., on Wednesday, 29th August, at || 

6 pm. Among the subjects to be discussed are (1) The institution of a London Dietetic — 
Reform Club; (2) The provision of increased dining and refreshment accommodation for 





‘Vegetarians in London at reasonable rates ; (3) The establishment of Vegetarian supply stores i} aS 


for the sale of pure foods ; (4) Autumn and winter lectures, meetings and mission work ; 
(5) The best means of securing the united action of the friends of Food ‘Reform in: London. 
Letters and suggestions for the Conference may be addressed to Mr. R. N. Sheldrick, 93, 
Avondale Square, 8. EK. 











He" .—For Style, ecco nie Aeenton, go é E. . Wrias, 248, Reelidule Road, Manehasten 








i | Avertiarentty, , 
Hs Birmingham,—T, CANNIN G, 36, Digbeth, has the Dietetic Reformer on Sale. 





tt ‘Leeds. - =i Ee: Penny Cookery, i &e. Sold by Mr. Mann, Bookseller, Duncan Street. 


eral Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Dietetic Reformer, &e., sold | by E BA Blake, 49, Grainger Street. 









| Edinburgh.—Dictetic Reformer, dc. may be had: from. Mr. J ames Clark, 80, Greenside Street. 


|. Condensed Blanc Mange.—A Manufacturer is wanted to carry out a patent for this stbiele. — 
irs Address ‘‘ A. G., . Castledine Road, Anerley, London, 8.E. 
ii Thomas Sutton ‘and Son, Dealers’ ‘in New ane Second-hand ‘Books: Books Bought, Sold, or 

__Exchanged. Books wanted sought for. 87, 89, and 91, Oxford Street, Manchester. _ 

W, Hill & Son (Bread and Biscuit Bakers a the Queen), 60, Bishopsgate Street, City, and 3, 
Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, Manufacturers of HART’S WHOLE-MEAL BREAD, 

BISCUITS, SCON ES, &c. Meal and Grist. Price lists and receipts on application. | 

Olive Oi1l.—A long-felt. want supplied. —WILD & GREEN have just received an importation: 

of “ Cream Sublime ” Olive Oil, which they confidently commend to the notice of Vegetarians 
- generally. a per Blask, Large orders liberally con with: 60; ot Street, Heywood, 
Manchester. 5 

Pure Digestive Bread, Rae from the nent English Wheat Meal, ad in _ the manner suggested 
by Baron Liebig. It is manufactured by machinery, and consequently exempt from the 
uncleanliness inseparable from hand labour.—HENRY eee Steam Beet 54, ae 
___Boad, Manchester. 4 es : 

Wholesale Depot for Wapitacod! aus aucleuata hae on writing 6 ‘the undersigned, 
stating quantity of each article required, can have samples and offers of ScoTcH-cuT OATMEAL, 
Wueat, Ground or Rolled, and Peasz MEAL, all manufactured at his own mill and under his 
supervision. He also imports HaRicor. Buans, LENTILS, BLur PEASE, and AMERICAN CoRN 
Maat, a stock of which he has always on hand. The quality of each is best obtainable. — 
James Brespy, Conder Mills, Lancaster. P. S.—Buyers. will kindly name quantity = 
oF a ee applying | for offers. =. La 


PURE BREAD FROM THE LANCASHIRE WHEAT MILL. 


This mill is adapted for home use, and is the best before the public for thoroughly making 














|| the wheat meal so essential for securing a pure brown loaf. Five minutes grinding each day 


i will supply a small family with flour for their bread. Price, 32s. and 40s. 
City Scale, Beam, and Coffee Mill Se 57, Thomas Street, raocbi tet 


THE FOOD OF HEALTH, 


; Herald of Health, Sanitary Soap, and all Dr. Nichols’ Books, Hygienic and Sanitary Articles. 
| Also Whole and Split Lentils, Lentil Flour, Haricot Beans, Peas, Whole Wheat, Hominy, Cocoa 
| Butter, Scotch Oatmeal, Wheat Mills, Filters, Huntley & Palmer’s and Crawford’s Wheat-meal 





Hy _ Biscuits, Hooker’s Cream.Milk, and Cocoa and Milk, &c., supplied by F. SMatuman, 16, Exchange 


Arcade, near the Royal Exchange, and at 31, Burlington Street. Ee Owens. College), 
Manchester. N.B.—Goods delivered to any part of the town. 


-S. NYE & co's” 


New Patent 


DOMESTIC. WHEAT MILL, 


COMPLET ,. 
With Bag to receive the Ground Material. 


Specially designed for grinding small quantities of Wheat for house- 
hold use. The difficulty of obtaining a genuine Brown Loaf possess- 
‘ing all the constituents of the grain, will recommend this Mill to 
‘everyone who has observed the beneficial results attending the use of 
flour so ground. 
PRICES, packed for rail, 13/- and 21/6. 
Post-office Orders made payable to8. NYE & Co., at Berwick-street 





office. 
‘i Tiwstrated Catalogues of Domestic Machinery. post free on _ appli- 
cation. 
8. NYE & co. 373, Oxford Street, London. 














LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


‘Which may be had by ioe From the ‘Secretary, Massie Str eet, Cena, Cheshire. 





oop ‘summary of the Vegetarian ersten 2. Twenty-four Reasons for a Vegetarian 
_ Diet.—3. Medical and Scientific Testimony in favour of a Vegetarian Diet.—4. A 
Week’s Vegetarian Dinners.—5. How to Begin. --6. Personal Testimonies to the 
Efficiency and Value of Vegetarian Diet.—7. Address on Christian Missions,—8. 
Two Dietetic Experiences. 9. Personal Testimonies (Second Series). —10. Leprosy. 
By W. GIBSON WARD, F.R.Hist.8. —Price 4d. ; 8d. per doz. ; 1s. per 100, or 7s. 6d. per 1,000. 


Al Vez etarian Messenger ' fg Tracts, each packet containing 16 Leaflets. _ Price 1d. 

es The Penny Vegetarian Cookery. Fighth Edition: Revised. 

13. Thoughts, Facts, and Hints on Human Dietetics. By T. H. Baneun. One Penny. 
14, Auto-Biography of a Vegetarian, as related i in Fraser’ s Magazine. Price One Halfpenny. 

















15. Address by Professor Newman: At the Annual Soirée, Manchester, 14th October, 1868. dd. 





16. Professor Newman’s Article from “Fraser.” 2nd edition. Revised. One Penny. 


1%. Lectures by Professor F. W. Newman: (1) at Gloucester, ond December, 1870; (2) at the . 
- Friends’ Institute, Manchester, 20th October, 1871. One Penny each, 











18, —s Simplicity of Tastes in Modern Life. : By the Rev. C. H. Cottyys, M.A. Price 1d 
19. The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. By R.T. Tras, MD. 3rd edition. Price 1d. 
20. Lecture, “On Some Aspects of the Vegetarian Question.” By Mrs. ALGERNON Krncsrorp. 1d. 











21. How to Marry and Live Well on 1s. a Day. The Second Edition of Man’s best Dict. Price 1d. 


22, “Abstinence from Animal Food, a Scriptural Doctrine and a Religious Duty.” 
An Address by the Rev. Jas. Clark. Price One Penny. 








*,* In Quantities.—The publications priced at One Halfpenny, can be had i in Gants (of not 
less than 25) at the rate of Three Shillings per Hundred ; and those at One Penny each at 
‘Six Shillings the Hundred. —Each kind may be had separately, or assorted. 


23. The Primitive Diet of Man. A Prize Essay. By Dr. F. R. Les. Price Fourpence each. 
24. Tea and Coffee. By Dr. W. A. Micon. Price Threepence, post free. | 

25. How to Live on Sixpence a Day. By T. i; Nicuots, M.D. Price Sixpence, post free. 

d 26. Baldness: its Cause and Cure. By “‘ MicHeL CaRtin.” Price Sixpence, post free. 

27. Life of Dr. William Lambe, with Portrait. By E. Hans, Os. I. Price Sixpence. 


28. Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food for Man. By ime late JoHN SmitH, of Malton. 
___ Abridged by, Professor F. _W. Newman. Price One Shilling. Post free for Thirteen Stamps. — 


29, Baker’s Abridged Graham’s Lectures on the Science of Human Life Price Is. , 
post free for 1s. 2d. 


30. The Vegetist’s Dietary and Manual of ; Vegetable Cookery. Compiled after the 
teachings of SYLVESTER GRAHAM. Paper covers, 6d.; by post, 7d. Cloth, 1s. ; by post 1s. 1d. 
31. Vegetarian Cookery. By a Lady. Fifth Edition, 298 pages, cloth boards. Containing 
upwards of 750 Recipes and a Copious Index. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, post free. 






































32. Portraits of Professor Newman, and Isaac Pitman, W. Gibson Ward, and John Davie, Esqrs. 
Reprinted from the Graphic. Price Threepence post free. 


The Dietetic Reformer, price Twopence Monthly, -will be sent post free Baik one year, to any 
address, for Half-a-crown. Two copies for Five Shillings ; specimen copy for two stamps. ; 











*,* The Shilling Packet of Vegetarian Literature, containing the Penny Cookery, and twenty 
other Lectures, Adavacsaa and_ Tiaaflata nastad ta anv addrega on. ca stamps. —— 
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~ SUMMARY :— PAGE 
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TRE VEGETARIAN SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1847. 


President.—Professor F. W. Newman, Weston-super-Mare. 
Treasurer.—John Davie, Esq., ‘Dunfermline. 
Honorary Secretaries.—Rev. Jas. Clark, ‘ Albion Place, Crescent, Salford. 
Me. 'T; Ey. Barker, Cecil Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 
Secretary.—Mr. R. Bailey Walker, Massie Street, Cheadle, Cheshire. 





OsJect.—'l'o induce habits of abstinence from the Flesh of Animals as Food. 

ConstTITuTION.—The Society is constituted of a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
an Executive Committee, a Secretary, and an unlimited number of Members and 
Associates above the age of fourteen years, who have subscribed to the Declaration of 
the Society. The Forms of Declaration can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

DEFINITIONS.—(a) A ‘‘ Member” agrees to adopt the Vegetarian system of Diet, 
pays a yearly subscription, may vote at the Nociety’s meetings, receive the Society's 
magazine, and is eligible for election to any office of the society.—(b) An ‘‘ Associate ” 
agrees to promote the Vegetarian system, pays a yearly subscription, may attend the 
Society’s meetings, and receive the Society’s magazine.—(c) A ‘‘ Subscriber” pays a 
yearly subscription, and receives the Society’s magazine. 

SUESCEIPTION.—The Society is supported by (1) Members, (2) Associates, and (3) 
Subscribers, to each of whom the Society's magazine is posted monthly. Supporters 
of each class contribute a minimum subscription of half-a-crown a year. 

éa All inquiries should be addressed to the SecrETanry of the VEGETARIAN SociEry, 
91, Oxford Street, Manchester. If remittances are made in postages, halfpenny, 
three-halfpenny, or threepenny stamps may be sent. But Post-office Orders made on 
Manchester, are preferred: Cheques and Orders to be payable to R. Bailey Walker. 
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[The names of new subscribers are indicated by an asterisk.] 
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1995—(Rev.) Frederick Stonhouse, rector of Honiley, Kenilworth, clerk in Holy: ORs (27% years). 
1996—Thomas Dyer, 25, North View Terrace, Barton Hill, Bristol, clerk. 
1997—(Mrs.) Harriet Skinner, 17, Gloucester Street, Great Cambridge St., Hackney Rd., London. 
1998—William Stanley, 21, Camden Grove, Peckham, S.E., Government clerk. 


1999—Henry Forth, 135, Little Green Lane, Birmingham, ‘clerk. 


2000—(Rev.) George Gregg, 21, Sitwell Road, Highfield, Sheffield, Wesleyan missionary. 
2001—Joseph John Alley, Monton Green, Eccles, near Manchester, painter in water colours (4 yrs.) 
2002——William Pemberton Hobbs, 3, Hill Close Place, Wellington St., Gloucester, solicitor’s clerk. 
2003—Jones Coppock, Hast Street, Bridport, Dorset, chemist, M.P.S. 
2004—(Rev.) Geo. B. R. Bousfield, B.A., Rob Roy Terrace, Nottingham, clergyman. 
2005—David Allan, Brigham Road, Cockermouth, publishers’ agent. 

2006—Joseph Bradbury, Hill Lane, Blackley, Manchester, engineer. 





ASSOCIATES. 


499—Frederick Stevens, 55, Copenhagen Street, Islington, London, W., clerk. 
500—John Hughes, 3, Monument Retreat, Birmingham. 


501— Edward Hooper, Leonard Stanley, Gloucestershire, joiner. 


502—A. D. Bolton, Grove Cottage, North Lane, Headingley, Leeds, clerk. 


503—Geo. H. Hills, Cross Brook Street, Cheshunt, Herts, mechanic. 
504—James Buckley, 1, Hanover Square, Leeds, letterpress printer. 


505—Arthur Poulton, Longton House, Maidenhead, theological student. 
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Pena is the “staff of life;” the primary essential among foods ; 
(ey the type of all true sustenance, physical and spiritual’; the source 

of a nation’s vigour and its virtue. What is the “bread” of 
thousands of English households to-day? and what is the ‘‘life” of 
which it is the “staff”? Is the answer one on which English intelligence 
can be congratulated? The letter of “G. V. B.,” which we give 
below, touches this evil at its core. It has been conspicuous among 
the follies of our social economics that we have so long and so 
constantly leavened our national food and drink, and that we have done 
so entirely to our national loss. That leaven is corruption is one of the 
best established of principles, obvious alike to the scientific as to the 
practical mind. A grand-and patriotic army has arisen to contend for 
the purity of our drink.. We need another to contend for the sacredness 
of our bread ; for numbers, perhaps even the majority of our population, 


depend for their bread upon that useful public servant, the baker. By their 
own choice and his, they contentedly subsist on a “staff” which cannot 
‘sustain them—on “bread” which lacks some of the best constituents 
of the grain—which lacks at once the sweetness, the freshness, the colour, 


the staying power of true bread ; and no wonder, when it has been 
subject to fermentation for ‘six or eight hours or more.” But the evil 
is a very old, albeit a very costly one. By it the moral and the physical 
life of the nation is corrupted, enervated, devitalised. Alike in Judea 
as in Britain—in the days of Isaiah as in our own, a foolish people are 
ready to give their money “ for that which is not bread, and their labour 
for that which satisfieth not.” Yet is there any physical, is there any 
moral evil fraught with deeper concern, with greater national peril than 
this? Is it not a primary duty to preserve “our daily bread” in 
purity and sacredness— to see that it is ‘meat indeed”—a “staff” on 
which we can lean,—an actual “ bread of life” ? 


Being anxious to cultivate a taste for bread, and having been unable to do so 
after a long trial, I found it necessary to have a little talk with my baker. On 
casually qoeeting with him I asked what was really the difference between the 
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homemade bread and the usual bakers’ bread. He told me they were both made 
from the same flour and precisely in the same manner, excepting that the homemade is 
only allowed to have two or three hours’ fermentation instead of the sia or exght hours or 
more given to that known as baker’s bread. It appears that long fermentation whitens 
the bread while it gives a closer texture, and in consequence it is more acceptable to the 
eye and possibly to the palate of the general public. For my part I prefer the 
partially fermented bread ; although browner it is more moist, keeps good longer, is 
more digestible, and does not turn sour on the stomach. The result of our conversa- 
tion was that he agreed to regularly supply me with some homemade bread instead of 
the usual white article. I am glad to say that now I eat bread with very great 
relish, and am thus enabled to a great extent, to dispense with flesh.—G. VY. B. 


“Pip” is one of the most established of American institutions. Indeed, 
the saying goes that “all Americans die of pie.” It is nearly as vene- 
rated and probably more dangerous than our own roast beef and pudding 
—the one inseparably associated in the popular mind with the festival 
of “thanksgiving” as the other is with that of Christmas Day. But 
our enterprising hygienic friends in the United States have been doing a 
good deal to promote the due honour of this custom by not observing it— 
or rather by a wise and happy observance of it, and our readers will 
appreciate the kindness of an American contributor who has sent us an 
account of an excellent essay in this direction. 





= 


We are glad to find in the Medium two articles, the first (11th May) 
on the moral reasons, and the second (25th May) on the political reasons 
“for preserving the lives of animals and living as the Lord intended.” 
Those who eat flesh, says the writer, ‘‘eat death, and death will bea 
dweller in their household.” Christians, he insists, should regard the 
command, “Thou shalt not kill,” and should not look with horror on 
butchers, while they are partakers with them. The fruits of the 
Vegetarian system, says the writer, in his second article, are ‘‘ wealth, 
health, wisdom, and beauty,” while disease, stupidity, and deformity 
“come from the eating of flesh, and the slaying of animals.” The 
following passage is worthy of selection :— 


“If you place two horses on a desert island where they have no food, they die of 
hunger. They do not commence to fight, and strive to eat each other. Why? 
Because they live on the grains and vegetables of the earth ; because simply they are 
Vegetarians. But place some men on a desert island, and will they die of want? No, 
they will cast lots for the one that is to go to feed the rest—like the wild beasts of 
the forests, who, when pressed by hunger, devour each other. They do not wish to 
die as men bravely and truly together, but prefer to live as beasts.’ 


In a third article (see the Mediwm for 22nd June), on “‘ The Commer- 
cial Reasons for Preserving the Lives of Animals,” many points are ably 
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presented. The farmer, for instance, would do well to consider this 
suggestion, which, remember, implies no innovation, but a practice 
universal in many countries of both East and West, formerly quite 
general in our own country, and which may, in fact, still be seen here 
and there in very remote districts :— 


“Instead of eating the flesh of bulls, why not rear up young bullocks for working in 
harness at the plough? ‘They could as easily be tamed and broken in as horses, with 
proper attention. This would save horses, of which there is great scarcity. Horses 
are not able for the hard work they have to endure, and die off in dozens; the saddle 
and the carriage are the only uses for which they are fit. Being naturally swift of action, 
drawing heavy loads and working at the plough utterly destroys and breaks the constitu- 
tion of the best horse in a few years; whereas this real drudgery would suit the bull, 
would tame his fierce nature and wild temper, and bring him into subjection. His 
strength is great, and even under this heavy labour he would last for years. Those 
unable to buy a horse could own a bullock, and plough their lands, and draw their 
loads without the expense, weariness, and loss as at present. Bullocks were largely 
used in olden time, and why not now? ‘The Jews used them in land and service, for 
they had no horses; and if they had, they would not have put them to such drudgery. 
Now the master of a horse pays dearly for his flesh-eating propensities. He eats his 
bull, and kills his horse, and burns his candle at both ends. . . Let your old servants 
die a natural death; you can have their horns and their hides, if you want them, 
when it causes no pain to give them.” 





We are indebted to the Salt Lake Daily Herald, of 14th April, for an 
extract from a lecture delivered by Dr. Simms, in Santa Barbara, which 
we gladly copy. The fame of the fruits of California is everywhere. 
They will prove a mine of wealth to that State when the gold fever has 
become a story of the past—-a wealth, too, which shall be a blessing 
alike to those who give and who receive it, to those occupied in its 
product, its distribution, and its consumption. It really seems very 
absurd that these Californians, under the finest climate, and with the 
finest fruit and grain in the world, should prefer to indulge these coarser 
tastes. But, after all, we fear there are other people not unlike them, 


Dr. Simms expressed surprise at the amount of meat and greasy and concentrated 
foods consumed by the people of California. He was surprised because California had 
such an abundance of fruit—fruit which might tempt an anchorite to break his fast 
and vigil to feast upon it—fruit that while it was suffered to lie upon the ground and 
rot from very superfluity at home, commanded princely prices and opened the purse 
strings of even the economic poor abroad. He was surprised, moreover, because fruit, 
as a diet, was best adapted to the physical economy of man in so mild a climate, and 
was incomparably more conducive to health. Concentrated food, pies, cakes, meat, 
especially pork and lard, in all their modifications, were heating, not strength-giving 
nor productive of brain or nerve force. If men would be healthy, and live out their 
fullest, highest possibilities, they will cease to be governed by mere habit in eating, 
and will regulate their diet to meet the conditions of their surroundings. 
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Poetry. 
“ON BRITAIN’S DELUSIONS—GOOD BEEF AND GOOD BEER.” 


Prepared for and read at the Vegetarian Social Gathering at Great Horton, Bradford, 
on January 23rd, 1876, by Miss Harriet A. Glazebrook. 


The present ’s the “age of progression,” we’re told, 
And well for the future of England ’twill be 

If, with increase of learning, and power, and gold, 
Her sons grow increasingly happy and free. 


The band who are striving to better mankind, 

To free our loved country from Drink’s galling chain, 
Aid man to progréss, nor are those far behind 

Who bid us likewise from Tobacco abstain. 


But the cause we've espoused, the pledge that we take, 
Question this as you may, includes far other joys ; 
’Tis a step in reform that’s destined to make 
Free men of our pipe-puffing, tippling boys. 


’T will teach them to think for themselves, and be free, 
/ Mistrusting this specious world’s hollow pretence ; 
Help them to become what God meant they should be— 
Gentle men in the noblest, loftiest sense. 


Reform should commence by reforming our diet, 
Each patriot’s attention the subject demands ; 

We drink till we fill our fair country with riot, 
We eat till we fill doctor’s pockets and hands. 


But here let us pause to explain matters, lest 

Some voyager steer from the Health Reform coast ; 
We do not say starve, but eat, drink of the best, 

Not of that which can yield sensual pleasure the most. 


Dame Nature, a wise and affectionate mother, 
For the good of her children unceasingly strives ; 
Oh, never let Fashion her warning voice smother, 
Entreating us now to lead rational lives. 


The facts of the case let us plainly unmask, 
Facts telling of nations grown strong without meat ; 
Why, what wonder next, then,” the thoughtless will ask— 
“No beef and no mutton! What, then, shall we eat ?” 





Tis our mission to put these illusions to flight, 
Life’s path of each hindering prejudice clear ; 

Break down evil customs, and let in the light 
On Britain’s delusions, “‘ Good Beef” and “ Good Beer /” 


Tis ours to make known that true happiness lies 

In Nature’s own fruits, grains, and pulse, which are best ; 
How well every want her rich bounty supplies, 

How we, therewith content, are surpassingly blest ! 
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Our cause, all that’s base and degrading defeating, 
Will high and pure aims to humanity give ; 

Joys that are nobler than those gained by eating, 
Bid us not live to eat, but eat only to live! 


Though the battle be fiercer, and hot at the first, 
We're certain of winning, dear sisters and brothers, 
If in life’s daily actions this motto’s rehearsed— 
“ Not alone for ourselves, but the welfare of others.” 


“ Health Reform” is a plank that securely will bear, 
Our chart points where all with advantage may go ; 
Then give it a trial, but mind you, be fair, 
Not like one I could name did a short time ago. 


On that wretched concoction we call ‘ baker’s bread,” 
He made every meal—so scanty and hurried ; 

And declared at a fortnight it left him near dead, 
While we are amazed it did not leave him buried ! 


Lite’s staff should be made of the best wholesome brown, 
And used with ripe fruit, on which all love to look, 
For that’s the best food ; so regard not the frown 
Of those who depend on the skill of the cook. 


And should you imagine it yields you, when tried, 
A trifle less pleasure than some of us boast, 

Oh, ask yourselves, frieuds, ere ’tis thrust on one side, 
If with mind or with body it disagrees most ! 


And ye who believe your own habits so fixed 
You can’t alter now, train your children aright ! 
On Vegetal food, not on diet that’s “ mixed,” 
"Till save them from many a sorrowful plight. 


If from birth you’d have life’s direst evils eschewed, 
Oh, train up each son, and each fair blooming daughter, 
To make our pure health-giving diet their food, 
And drink nothing, if thirsty, but water, pure water ! 


eee earns 
A UNIQUE “THANKSGIVING DINNER.” 


“Thanksgiving-day is the one national festival which is peculiarly and thoroughly 
American. . . . We alone express our annual gratitude by the sacrifice of 
turkeys. . . . To a great extent the hot New England rum of our forefathers is 
banished from our dinner tables, but the deadly and demoralising pze forms part of 
every thanksgiving dinner, no matter how moral and intelligent its consumers may 
believe themselves to be.”—N. Y. Daily Times, Nov. 30th, 1876. 

Yes, it was decidedly unique ; and I think it was, all things considered, 
the very best thanksgiving dinner that I ever sat down to. Supposing 
you care to know of it, I will tell you something about a dinner which 
twenty-three of us enjoyed at ‘“ Healds’ Hygeian Home,” Wilmington, 


—T" 
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Delaware, on the last day oflast November. One good and rather singular 
point was this, that every member of the household—the doctors and 
“Dr. Mary’s” guests, the patients, boarders, and “helpers”—all sat 
down to table together. When the bell rang, the cooking was completed, 
and everything was served. No one had to be left out until after the 
rest had eaten ; and what little replenishing of dishes became necessary 
was done easily by some one of the helpers, who merely rose for a minute 
and at once resumed her seat among us. 

But that was not the uniquest feature. This thanksgiving dinner— 
delicious, varied, nutritious, and abundant—was without a turkey and 
without a pre / 

You think, then, it must have been “a pretty slim sort of entertain- 
ment ”’—don’t see what we could have had that was good ?—are curious 
to inspect our bill of fare. Well that is just what I am going to give 
you, viz., the “bill of fare at a Hygienic banquet.” 


Bru or Farr.—Lima beans (stewed), Irish potatoes (baked), sweet potatoes (baked), 
butter, salt, oatmeal porridge (cooked long and well, till every grain had become 
soft and mucilaginous), sugar, milk, oatmeal cakes, Graham rolls (unleavened, 
kneaded), Graham “ gems” (made this time with eggs and milk), fruit gems, peach 
and apple pudding, cranberry sauce (strained), cranberry and raisin sauce, cherries 
(canned in glass), pears (canned in glass), apples (Northern Spy), oranges (Havana), 
bananas, grapes (Malaga and Diana), soft-shelled almonds, 





There you have it! Delicious, varied, bountiful, nutritious—a social 
and withal a bloodless feast. No hapless fowl nor mammal, pampered 
for a season, and then put to death with deliberate violence by human 
beings that they may feed upon its carcase ; no warm-blooded, sentient 





creature remorselessly 


‘“‘Butchered to make a (Yankee) holiday.” 


And no pastry either ; no unwholesome “goodies” (ought we not really 
to call them “baddies ?”) which foster merely sensual tastes and promote 
gluttony, frequently disagree with people who indulge in them, and 
make the day and the week after “thanksgiving” fruitful of employ- 
ment to the prescribers and vendors of drugs. With a short quotation 
from the Health Reformer we conclude this relation :—_ 


“We have no objection to ‘thanksgiving dinners’ or ‘holiday dinners, or dinners 
upon any other special occasions. We are decidedly in favour of such social seasons. 
Our only concern is about the character of the dinners, Let us have an abundance of 
good cheer. No one has a better right to be thankful than a hygienist; and, of all 
others, a hygienist ought certainly to be the last to desecrate a day, which should be . 
sacred with memories of heaven’s munificence, by violating well-known precepts, 
planted in man’s nature for the purpose of securing to him the greatest possible degree 
of happiness. Few, indeed, of those who celebrate the day bestow a moment’s thought 
upon the ostensible object of its appointment. . . . So-called luxuries, the most 
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pernicious of dietetic abominations, are indulged in to repletion and even engorgement, 


to say nothing of not unfrequently alcoholic libation accompaniments. . . . Many 
a promising youth has laid the foundation of fatal disease by indulging his appetite 
with the tempting dainties which his fond mother placed before him. . . . May it 


not be fairly questioned whether the common practice of making the matter of eating 
and drinking so prominent a part of the day’s doings is not unwise and inappropriate ? 

Why should one of the baser faculties—a mere animal sense—be called into 
exercise as an expression of gratitude, instead of the higher and nobler intellectual 
faculties? To our mind the act of sitting down to a table spread with articles which 
have been obtained by taking the lives of animals, while professedly expressing 
gratitude to God for having continued our own lives, is a most incongruous proceeding. 
How much more consistent to recognise the right of other creatures to live as well as 
ourselves! The vegetable kingdom furnishes an abundance of food ‘rich enough for 


the most sumptuous feast.’” 


“WORK FOR THE WINTER.” 


A Paper by the Rev. Frederic Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham, read at the May 
Oonferenceat Manchester, 12th May, 1877. 


‘‘The necessity for systematic public teaching concerning the food and drink of the people by 

means of lectures, deputations, and public meetings during the forthcoming winter season, and 
what steps can be taken to carry this into effect.” 
No words are necessary to convince every Dietetic Reformer that the public stand in need 
of systematic teaching on our subject. For considerably more than twenty years I have 
been actively engaged in the advocacy of the Temperance Reformation, and my experience 
in that work has fully satisfied me that two of the greatest hindrances to the progress 
of Temperance reform are zgnorance and prejudice. These are precisely the obstacles 
against which we have tv contend in our efforts to improve the dietetic habits of our 
neighbours. How dense is the prevailing ignorance in regard to the simplest facts of 
physiology, and how strong is the prejudice against ideas which run counter to the 
habits and customs of the past, can best be understood by those of us who have 
endeavoured to promote the practise of Vegetarianism among total abstainers. One 
would have supposed that, whatever might be the state of things elsewhere, we should 
have found ready acceptance of our teachings among those whose principies may be 
said to rest on foundations almost identical with our own. Bnt the fact is, that, while 
there are many honourable exceptions among abstainers, and while numbers of them 
are only too happy to give a candid consideration to the claims of Vegetarian truth, 
there are still many who entertain as strong and as unreasoning a prejudice against a 
simple dietary as was ever felt by a lover of strong drink against the teachings of the 
Temperance reformer. If such be the state of things among those who are professedly 
influenced by considerations other than the gratification of the appetite, what may we 
expect among the general public who acknowledge no other rule in relation to the 
table than that of the habits in which they have been trained, and who judge of their 
health by no other standard than their capacity to “eat well” ? 

Still there are signs of encouragement. Even financial considerations now compel 
the people to give a little more thought than formerly to the question of dietetics. 


It is humiliating to think of intelligent beings as impelled to live rationally by no 
higher motive than that they can no longer afford to live otherwise ; yet we wisely 


take things as they are, and make the best of them. High prices and bad times 
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now combine to secure for us the attention we should expect in vain if commercial 
prosperity enabled the people to gratify their appetites as readily as was the case a few 
years ago. 

How then can we best provide that teaching for which circumstances now offer 
such abundant opportunities ? 

One idea demands a moment’s consideration. Our modus operandi has to be 
influenced greatly by the fact already implied, that the bulk of the people are as yet 
unprepared to give much serious thought to the subject of dietetics, from motives of 
the highest kind. Almost against our will we find it necessary to take low ground, 
and frequently base our teaching on expediency when we would rather inculcate 
principles. However much we dislike the task we are compelled to talk about eating 
in a style which would be unnecessary if our auditors were all anxious, or even willing, 
to be guided by pure reason ; and hence, in laying our plans for the winter’s campaign, 
we must be careful to adapt our methods of action to the condition of those upon 
whom we propose to operate, and to the results we hope immediately to attain rather 
than to those we trust to realise hereafter. Not abstract principles but concrete 
facts—not appeals to reason so much as practical demonstration of the healthful- 
ness, pleasantness, and economy of our diet—these are the means to which we need 


at present chiefly resort. 

Let me now briefly indicate the steps which appear to be necessary in order to 
promote popular education in dietetics :— 

1. Pustic Mretines anp LEcTURES.—While writing this paper I have glanced over 
several of the earlier volumes of our magazine, and if one may judge from these early 
records of our movement, public meetings were both more numerous and more largely 
attended fifteen or twenty years ago than has been the case of late. Personal know- . 
ledge does not enable me to say whether this was so or not; but if we are now to 
make satisfactory progress we must lay ourselves out for more effective work of this 
kind. Why should we not have, during the autumn and winter months, several 
conferences in populous centres, on a plan somewhat similar to those held recently by 
our friends of the British Temperance League? I think I could answer for the friends 
of our cause in and around Birmingham that we would arrange for one such conference 
in that town. My idea is that the conference should consist of local members and 
associates, with such other friends of the movement as could be induced to attend. 
The committee of the parent society should arrange for the attendance of one or two 
well-known and able advocates, and in addition to consolidating the organisation of 
local friends the evening could be devoted to a public meeting, while, to precede this, 
a tea, arranged after the plan adopted in connection with our October anniversary, 
should be provided. If such a series of meetings were well advertised they would 
doubtless be well attended and well reported in the newspapers. 

2. Invitation ConFERENCES.—In the Dietetic Reformer for May I have thrown out 
a suggestion which I feel satisfied is capable of being turned to good practical account. 
Wherever convenient, something like a “ drawing-room” meeting should be held—ten 
or twenty cards of invitation being sent out to ladies-likely to take a real interest in 
the question. No formal address need be delivered ; but a couple of hours might well 
be devoted to conversation on the principles and practise of Vegetarianism. Often a 
public meeting might be held the same evening. This would also meet the case of 
smaller towns and villages. 

3. THE Press has yet to be worked with more success. Good service may be 

_rendered by brief letters addressed to the general press. Small leaflets with telling 
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headings should be more largely used for letters. Our official organ is far more useful 
as a medium of intercommunication between ourselves than as an agent for propagating 
our principles among outsiders. Any magazine that will serve the one purpose is 
certain to be unsuitable for the other. 

4, Funps.—Nothing effectual can be done without. -In round figures our society is 
worked upon an income of less than £500. At the lowest it should be £1,000, and I 
do not see why we should not soon attain an expenditure of £2,000 a year. But there 
may be those at the conference who can give the key to the solution of this problem. 
Assured of a substantial income the Executive Committee will have little difficulty in 
taking effective steps to spread our principles during the coming winter. 


Queries wud Replies. 


WHILE admitting that a Vegetarian diet is beneficial so long as there is a fair 
uniformity, day-by-day, in the amount of muscular exertion put forth ; there are some 
circumstances in which Iam at a loss to know what articles of diet to adopt. For 
example, take the case of one who is used toa sedentary occupation with a fair amount 
of exercise during leisure hours, and imagine his setting off on a walking tour for a 
month, how and upon what diet could he keep up his twenty-five or thirty miles a 
day? Or take the case of a young man going into active training for running or 
boating ? For remember that these cases differ from that of a man carrying heavy 
loads every day. What is wanted is to get the full and highest possible results from 
the body for a short time only. Such an amount of exertion in fact as would become 
injurious if continued injudiciously. Have you any cases of a man “ training” 
successfully on a Vegetarian diet ? R. M. W. 

We cannot limit the benefits of Vegetarian diet to special cases. Man was made to 
be a Vegetarian, therefore there are no circumstances natural to man which can be 
adverse to Vegetarianism. One of our local secretaries occasionally starts off, and 
does his thirty miles a day or more, He has joined with Vegetarians and flesh eaters 
in walks across France and parts of Switzerland. It has always been admitted that 
the Vegetarians did their task easier, and were less fatigued afterwards than the flesh 
eaters. No one need be at any “‘loss to know what articles of diet to adopt ” to meet 
the extra exertion of aday’s walk. ‘The toil of walking involves the beneficial effect of 
respiring some ten thousand cubic inches of oxygen more than a sedentary occupation. 
This must be expired as carbonic acid gas. To do this a consumption of about 1,250 
grains of pure carbon would be required..as food; say six ounces and a half of dry 
starch or sugar (grape or milk sugar) ; say seven ounces of brown bread or biscuits, 
and half a pint of whey or butter milk, or two ounces of treacle, or four ounces of jam 
on the bread. If our friend would like the extra food at dinner, it only means a small 
extra serving of haricot beans or a plate of lentil soup. All such “ difficulties’’ are 
illusory, and may generally be counted to arise rather from weakness of will or the 
power of appetite or the supremacy of evil customs of society.—Eps. D. R. 








Tue Vision or Perer.—‘L. S. H.” asks for an explanation of Acts x., 13. These 
words, “ Arise, Peter, kill and eat,” have nothing to do with the eating and abstaining 
from flesh. They simply afford a figurative illustration of the fact that the Jewish 
distinction between themselves and the Gentiles had passed away, and this was shown 
under the figure of the clean and unclean animals. This distinction of yours, Peter 
is reminded, no longer remains any more than does the distinction between clean and 
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unclean animals. The Jewish law, and with it Jewish exclusiveness and separation, 
has passed, That is all that the words imply; the fact about clean and unclean animals 
is used as an illustration, nothing more. Nobody supposes or argues that flesh eating 
was forbidden in the Old Testament absolutely, or is forbidden absolutely in the New 
Testament. All that is said is that the first institution of man’s diet (see Genesis i., 29) 
was one of non-flesh eating, and that this was the institution before the fall, and that 
purer instincts point the same way. Scripture does not settle what man shall eat, that 
is rather a matter for science; but its indications and leadings are certainly to be 
noticed. (See address by the Rev Jas. Clark.)—C. H. C. 





Correspondence, 


Lapy Gertrude Dovaras writes: “I have been very busy with the paramount 
cruelty of the day—Vivisection. I shall be happy to subscribe to your magazine. I 
am quite sure that the question of our relation to the animals is one that requires a 
deal of looking into, and Iam convinced that whenever cruelty exists, at all costs, 
and whatever be the consequences, we should individually protest against it.” 

Our Cookery Booxs.—I have not felt quite satisfied with our “Cookery Books.” I 
should like to see one that would instruct me how to so scientifically combine certain 
articles of diet as to obtain foods for the sustenance of my body which should best 
conduce to its full health and vigour. Most of the cookery books I have seen seem to 
me to have only in view the making of foods nice and pleasant to the taste. I rather 

' want to learn how I can be best nourished and sustained.—E. HIorns. 

JOHANNISBROD.—With regard to the food the Russian soldiers were eating of “a 
pod-like shape, covered with a thin skin,” it appears to me that Mr. Thisleton Dyer 
must be right in saying that this was the “carob bean.” Independent of the 
improbability of the ration bread being made up in the shape described above, I 
have myself seen and bought in Switzerland blackish beans in pods called “ Yohanis- 
brod,”’ exactly answering the description. They were used as a cheap sweetmeat by 
the lower orders._-A. BoyLE. 

Woman’s Inriuence.—All cookery is an evil more or less. Bread and fruit is my 
favourite dish. Most people eat because the food is nice. This is a wrong notion. 
Anything good and wholesome is nice if you are hungry ; and if you eat when you 
are not hungry, just because the customary meal-time has arrived, you sin against 
yourself. I see no hope for that better day we all hope for, but through two meals 
a day on bread and fruit. Then eating will take its proper place among human 
actions. Then woman will have time and inclination to cultivate the divine side of 
her nature, and exercise an uplifting and refining influence upon man, and be no 
longer a kitchen drudge to minister to his perverted appetite—no longer a vain and 
frivolous toy to companion his unworthiess moods. How immeasurably sweet and 
fascinating the spiritual and intellectual feast she could prepare for us if the angelic 
side of her nature were developed. What a day for the human race when the 
boundless wealth of her charms—when the matchless witchery of her fascinations—are 
enlisted on the side of goodness, purity, and truth. Through this channel must come 
our regenerating influences. Who can resist the allurements of a wife's loving smile ? 
Who can be deaf to a mother’s call, or feel unmoved in the presence of a sister’s 
up , Emancipate woman—-give her better nature its needed opportunities, and she 
will rise mentally, socially, and physically. Man must follow, for he is what woman 
makes him.—T, H. Evans. 
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REFORMED Diet and Writine.—“ W. C. W.” writes in phonography, enclosing his 
subscription and form of declaration of associateship, and adds :—‘‘ Shorthand has 
been the means of my gaining a knowledge of Vegetarianism, and several other 
small matters which tend to health of body, and for which 1 am thankful.” 

A VecreTartan HanpsBooK.—I have it in contemplation to compile a “ Vegetarian 
Handbook,” which should also combine the features of an Almanac, Year Book, or 
Official Manual, to include articles on definition of title, constitution of the society, &c., 
objects of eating, composition of food, a systematic array of arguments, &c., &c., also 
recipes, to make a good shilling book. To find material I am going through all the 
back volumes of the Vegetarian Messenger, Dietetic Reformer, and other books. My 
purpose is to collate facts, &., and condense. Such old experiments, now nearly 
forgotten, as the “ Vegetarian Almanac,” and the “ Vegetarian armed at all points,” 
published by the late Mr. Horsell, seem to afford a precedent for such a compilation. 
I find in the past volumes of the Vegetarsan Messenger many important facts which 
could be served up usefully either in leaflets or short telling articles —F. WaacstTarr. 

OuR PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS.—With the greater part of Professor Newman's recent 
address I cordially agree, deprecating as I do all extravagance of opinion. On one or 
two points, however, it appears to me that our admirable President may be liable to 
misconstruction. As, for example, in reference to salt being an undoubted medicine 
for expelling worms, when the use of indigestible substances bas introduced those 
parasites into the human stomach. It is not, of course, to be understood that a 
remedial stimulant can be habitually used with impunity, or that thus taken it would 
prevent the evil for which it is valuable as a remedy. Mercury is, or used to be, 
exhibited in liver complaints, but nc one ever argued that mercury should be 
habitually used as an article of diet in order te maintain the liver in health, Again, 
Dr. Alcot’s extravagant statements on the poisonous properties of tea, must not be 
allowed to clese our eyes to the really injurious action of that plant. We are all apt, 
perhaps, to jump to conclusions which are therefore often fallacious; Dr. Alcot 
was mistaken also as to there ever having been a sect of Schlemmerites. I knew 
Dr. Schlemmer more than 30 years ago. He amused his friends occasionally by joking 
about eating nutshells, orange peel, &c., as well as grains, each in its natural state, 
husk and all—but I never saw him feed in such a manner, beyond dry peas at all 
events,—and never heard before of any sect founded by him or following these or any 
other vagary in which he may have indulged. There is reason to believe that within 
a few years after I knew him, Schlemmer (who was not really a Doctor) returned to 


the use of flesh. 
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Gxperience. 


I have been a Vegetarian for 14 years. My health has improved, and I feel better 
for having given up meat.—W. K. 

I have tried abstinence from intoxicating liquors sixteen years, from tobacco for 
sixteen years, and from animal food one year. I thrive very well without them.—H. W. 

I have much pleasure in renewing my subscription to the Dietetic Reformer. I 
welcome its monthly visit, and in reading it have derived both pleasure and profit. 
To a working man there is nothing half so valuable as health ; indeed, its presence or 
absence with one in my social position fixes their independence or dependence, and 
perfect health is only to be attained and retained by the practice of the doctrines 
taught in your Magazine.—J. G. (Glasgow.) 
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I have been an abstainer from flesh for nine months, and I am. much better for the 
change. For years I suffered from hiliousness, indigestion, sick headache, &c., but 
Vegetarianism has cured me of all that. Iam a life abstainer from tobacco, and have 
long been a teetotaller. I have also given up tea and coffee.—J. N. 

I am desirous of becoming a member of the Vegetarian Society. I became a 
Vegetarian some four months ago, before I ever heard of the Society. I happened by 
chance to pick up Graham’s Lectures, and was so struck with the arguments as to 
adopt his principles, and I am happy to say with great success. By birth Iam a 
Scotchman, and before coming to England I was accustomed to a rather plain diet, 
with very little flesh meat. On coming south I conformed to the general habits of 
English living—“ good living ” as I then blindly believed it—but which I found did 
not agree with me. I am convinced that the Society has a great and good work 
before it, and I will do all in my power to further its aims.—D. A. (Cockermouth.) 

| 


I know that I am under great obligation to the Vegetarian Society. Iam better in 
health than I have been for years. I am somewhat thinner, but although I am 54 
years of age I am very strong and active. I have just been learning to ride a bicycle, 
and am very much complimented as to the style and ease with which I rideit. I 
‘| never enjoyed life as I now enjoy it. There seems so much of joy in it which I never 
before experienced. Everything appears beautiful and lovable—the lowing of cattle, 
the bleating of sheep, and the sweet song of birds have such music in them, of which 
before I had no conception. Really there is something in Vegetarianism which only 
needs to be known [experienced] to be appreciated. How I desire that its influence 
may be extended! I am sorry that I know but little of Vegetarians. I do hope 
that they are kind and affectionate to each other. I feel that Vegetarianism presents 
one of the best, and it ought to be one of the most beautiful, brotherhoods under 
the sun.—E. Hiorns (Woodstock, Oxon). 

At the banquet at Brunswick Square on the 31st May, Mrs. Richardson gave a 
very interesting account of her experience. Her son (now Lieut. T. W. Richardson), 
from his earliest infancy had showed such a strong repugnance to flesh meat that he 
‘| was brought up a Vegetarian. His mother, however, had many misgivings about the 
wisdom of such a course, and was in constant anxiety lest her boy’s health should be 
injured by his abstinence from flesh. “‘ I was alarmed about it’”’ she said, ‘and feared 
he would grow up puny and thin. I tried to persuade him to eat meat, but he would 
not ; he would rather eat dry bread. The child had a distinct abhorrence of every- 
thing approaching flesh. It made me think, and at length I gave way and the child 
was allowed to choose for himself, and it went on, and as you see him now I am very 
proud to say he is strong and vigorous. I did not lead him, he led me. You may 
ask how could I be so blind to the truth, seeing it acting before my eyes. Oh it is 
wonderful how blind we are sometimes. I could not see it, the light was there, but 
I thought he had a queer crotchet, and when I heard of Vegetarians, I thought they 
were queer people who never enjoyed life or let other people do so; yet all my life I 
had been almost a Vegetarian, because I believed much flesh-eating was injurious ; 
but to suspect it as being an evil thing was the farthest from my thought, and 
though I saw this child setting me an example, I did not suspect it, Three years ago 
I had a serious illness. I began to hear about diseased meat, foot and mouth disease, 
and consumption, and I thought, perhaps, I was suffering from some of those horrid 
diseases. Then I began to read. I thought I would give it a serious consideration. 
I was weak, and thought I must get still weaker on the Vegetarian plan ; I thought 
therefore it would be no use leaving off meat unless I knew what to eat instead, and 
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so I read, in order that I might learn what the people did who succeeded. I found 
I must begin upon brown bread instead of the white loaf. I practised it for three 
weeks, and then went to Malvern; there they persuaded me to have a little meat 
on Sunday. I did so, and after dinner I found I had the heartburn, and I was not 
quite so comfortable ; that opened my eyes. I felt convinced it was the flesh eating 
which had done the mischief, and from that day to this I have eaten no flesh. I feel 
stronger and better, and I think now, in my 52nd year, I am stronger than I was 
twenty years ago.” (Reported by Mr. R. N. Sheldrick.) 


Local, 


NorrincHam.—A beginning has been made here towards organisation by the forma- 
tion of a local society. The Rev. G. B. R. Bousfield has consented to act as president, 
Mr. Joseph Place as treasurer, and Mr. Ernest Turner, 19, Clyde Street, as secretary. 


Lonpon.—-On Monday, 4th June, Mr. T. W. Richardson addressed the Eastern Star 
Lodge, 1.0.G.T., on Vegetarianism. Many questions were asked really with a view of 
gaining information. The lodge passed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Richardson, 
and expressed a hope that he would pay them another visit. 


Srockport.—On 29th May, Mr. John Dale, of Macclesfield, attended by invitation 
to read his paper on “ Vegetarian Diet as an Aid in Promoting the Temperance Reforma- 
tion,” before the Leonidas Lodge, I.0.G.T., Stockport. About thirty were present, 
who gave Mr. Dale a patient and courteous hearing. A friendly discussion followed. 
Literature was circulated to each, and some penny cookery books were sold. 


Waatey Bripce.—The usual monthly meeting was held on the afternoon of June 
16th. After a very delightful walk, the party took tea in the schoolroom goon after 
five o’clock. After tea, Mr. Bailey Walker gave his address on “The Foods of the 
Bible.’ A discussion followed, in which Messrs. C. Flint, W. J. Brooks, J. Holt, E. 
Collier, R. Jackson, and W. Wild took part, concluding with a very cordial vote of 
thanks to the speaker of the evening. 


Suiitpon.—I was lately staying at Shildon over Sunday, and on the Monday night 
I gathered my friends there together—about thirty—and gave them a Vegetarian 
address, after which many questions were asked. Some promised to try this good 
and new mode of living. Four of the men gave very pleasing testimony in respect of 
giving up smoking and drinking, and said they could now do without taking their 
quart cans of water or tea into the pit, for they found out by experiment on Vegetarian 
diet that they were not thirsty now as they were, and that they could enjoy their 
meals much better. They gave me a cordial invitation to go again to give them 
another address.—W. M. WricuHrT. 


Srurraart.—A novel but good plan of promoting interchange of thought has 
recently been set going at Stuttgart, by a Vegetist of that City. An advertisement 
requested all abstainers from flesh to send their names and addresses to a certain place, 
when fifteen respondents before unknown to their entertainer, were invited to meet at 
a villa outside the town, where bread, fruit, milk, &c., were provided, and a pleasant 
social evening secured. These friends then and there agreed to meet periodically for 
walks in the forests, and suburban vineyards,—the place and day of meeting to be 
published by advertisement in large letters, in the newspapers. Much wholesome 
recreation is expected from these innocent gatherings. Mr. Karl Seiz, the Secretary, 
writes ‘I shall be glad to introduce any English Vegetarians to our Society.”—T. B. 
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Lonpon.—The Loyal Favourite Lodge, I.0.G.T. received a deputation of Danielites 
on Saturday, May 26. There was a numerous and attentive audience. A large quan- 
tity of Vegetarian literature was circulated. 

MippLEsBoROoUGH.—On Monday, 14th May, Dr. Nichols, of London, lectured here. 
I was much pleased. His remarks on eating and drinking were excellent.—On 
Thursday, 17th May, Mr. W. J. Colville, of Brighton, gave a “Free Inspirational 
Oration”? on Temperance, during which he brought out Vegetarianism in quite a new 
light. The chairman said he was so fully convinced abcut the truth of temperance 
and Vegetarianism that he should adopt both.—W. M. W. 

SrockTon-on-TEES.—An open-air fruit banquet and concert was held by the com- 
mittee of the Band of Hope, High Leven, Leven Bridge, in the field close to the bridge, 
kindly lent by John Farrow, Esq., on Thursday, 28th June, in aid of the free reading 
room and library. The chair was taken at six o’clock by Mr. Lewis Dodshon, of 
Stockton. Members of the Yarm Band of Hope gave recitations; Messrs. T. J. 
Thompson, and A. Holmes, of Stockton, gave addresses ; Mr. W. M. Wright, of Stock- 
ton, gave a short address on the “ Queen’s Bread and the King’s Drink ;” Mr. 
Rowlands, of Yarm, with the assistance of the Wesleyan choir, added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening; and the High Leven Band of Hope children gave appropriate 
pieces, Bags, containing strawberries, cherries, raisins, nuts, biscuits, &c., were sold 
at threepence per bag. Entrance to the field was free. ‘The queen’s bread”’ was on 
the field, pieces of which were sold at a penny each. 

Lonpon.—The Order of Danielites held a very successful Vegetarian banquet, at 
40, Brunswick Square, London, on 31st May. Amongst the novelties introduced was 
a custard made without eggs, milk, or other animal produce; the pastry consisting of 
flour, wheatmeal, and the finest nut oil. The “ prophet’s bread”? was partaken of by 
all. About seventy were present. Address and inquiry followed the banquet. 
Owing to the number of applications for tickets (1s. 6d. each), many had to be refused. 
It is therefore intended to hold another banquet, of which early notice will be given.— 
A writer in the Middlesex Good Templar Pioneer says : “The Danielites are active in 
the extreme. They are considering themselves, moreover, quite a power in the land. 
They even made themselves heard in Parliament last week, and by petition declared 
their wants, which are as sweeping as they are varied. They petitioned in favour of 
the Permissive Bill; in favour of a law to prohibit women and youths under 
eizhteen from employment in slaughter-houses, and to abolish all slaughter-houses 
within the metropolitan area ; to close all tobacconists’ shops on Sundays, and ut 8 p.m. 
on other days, and to quadruple the licence duty ; to prohibit flesh food in workhouses 
and gaols, and to provide for the inmates wheatmeal bread instead of white bread.” 

SrockTon-on-TEES.—Our old friend, Mr. W. M. Wright, of Stockton, has an original 
way of doing things. He was circulating among his friends about a month ago an 
envelope with enclosure. The envelope was in fact a ticket of admission to “The 
Vegetarian Conversational Meeting in connection with the Temperance Movement, on 
Thursday evening, 7th June, at eight o’clock, in the Temperance Hall.” The enclosure 
was an invitation to attend, in which Mr. Wright said : “I have been asked by several 


friends of late, what I get to live upon instead of animal food, and I have endeavoured | 


to answer these questions to the best of my ability ; and many having expressed a 
desire to hear more of the good way of living, I herewith give you and your friends a 
cordial invitation to a Conversational Meeting, to take into consideration ‘ Vegetarianism 
in relation to the Temperance Movement.’ Several ladies have kindly consented to 
make Vegetarian dishes, therefore please bring a teaspoon with you to taste the same. 
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Hymns will be sung during the evening. The Band of Hope children will also sing 
and recite various pieces.” Mr. Wright adopted special means to give all an opportu- 
nity of testing the dishes which had been prepared. Young ladies took the dishes 
round among the company, and were followed by four others with towels and basins 
of hot water, to wipe the teaspoons. By that means all were kept at their seats, and 
all in good humour. Several questions were asked and answered. About 200 were 
present at the meeting, and many asked to have another meeting. According to the 
Daily Gazette, “there was a large and respectable company, and the programme was 
exceedingly novel and interesting. Mr. Wright explained his principles in regard to 
diet, proving from analyses the superior nourishing qualities of Vegetarian over animal 
food, the palatable and excellent nature of the former being amptly illustrated by the 
provision of a great variety of dishes, which were handed round amongst the 
company. There were served, amongst other things, rice, semolina, barley, tapioca, 
and other puddings; Vegetarian soup, stewed: gooseberries, prunes, figs and straw- 
berries ; brown bread and butter, green peas, haricot, beans, mashed potatoes, apples, 
cherries, &c., &c. Those who partook testified to the excellence of the preparations, 
aud a number of questions were asked as to the manner of cooking, the practicability 
of doing hard work on Vegetarian diet, &c., all of which were satisfactorily answered 
by Mr. Wright. At the conclusion the vote of thanks was carried with acclamation.” 





General, 


A gentleman has undertaken to supply fruit-trees for planting five out of the twenty 
acres of land in Worcestershire belonging to the St. George’s Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Peace Society Mr. John Fretwell, who has travelled 
in Hungary and Transylvania, stated that he had found there a body of Christians 
(‘the Nazarenes’’) who are strictly non-fighters and Vegetarians. 

The three rules laid down for the tenants of St. George are—(1) Good material and 
good work ; (2) Orders which are to the injury of the orderers not to be fulfilled ; 
(3) Open accounts—no concealment of profits. 





Wheat is generally accepted as the most nutritious of all our cereals—“ the King of 
Grains.” Recent investigations by Professor Wanklyn and Mr. Cooper now give the 
palm to rye. It contains more gluten, and is one-third richer than wheat, while it 
thrives in almost any soil. ; 
| In London society there has become evident a decided tendency towards greater 
simplicity. Private dinner parties, though very numerous, are less lavish than they 
| used to.be. It is no longer considered necessary or desirable to give twenty courses. 
|| Very little dessert is eaten and much less wine is drunk.— Manchester City News. 

The first number of “Our Living Age: a Weekly Condensation of News and 
Thought,” by Dr. Nichols, appeared on June 16. The pages are attractive and 
readable. The type is clear. Facts which involve thought—social, physical, and 
|| sanitary—are well woven in. On the whole it promises well. The letter of Lady 
Queensbury is quoted with commendation. 

The first edition of “The Food we Live on,” a poem of 500 lines, by Sir Charles 
Isham, Bart., issued recently by Mr. J. Burns (15, Southampton Row, W.C.), has been 
all disposed of. This poem was not printed, but lithographed in the handwriting of 
the author, the text being illustrated with figures of birds, animals, ornamental 
designs, initial letters, &c., forming at once a dietetic and a literary curiosity. A new . 
edition is shortly expected, as the book has been in great demand. 
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PRESIDENT Hayrs.—‘ Our new President,”’ writes Dr. Holbrook, of New York, ‘isa 
total abstainer from intoxicants and tobacco in every form ; a man of sound health 
and good sense, possessing a ‘ brave honest heart that never shrinks from duty.’”’ 

St. Grorcr’s Company (Mr. RusKin’s).—We have just had a small supply of good 
fruit trees planted here to fill the place which, in front of other museums, would be 
occupied by evergreens and ornamental shrubs. I hope in course of time that we 
shall be able to afford practical instructions in the mysteries of grafting, pruning, &c. 
There are a large number of workmen living on their own little plots of ground, and I 
have no doubt that a great hindrance to fruit culture arises from the uncertain tenure 
of the ground now held by many who would otherwise plant for the benefit of their 
children. Of course this hindrance will not exist for the tenants of St. George, over 
whose ground we may reasonably expect to arise many a fine orchard.—Hy. Swan, 
Curator of St. George's Museum, Walkley, Sheffield. 


PEOPLE AND GarDeENs.—It is satisfactory to note that outdoor pleasures attract 
the people increasingly. On Whitsun-Monday last 12,000 persons visited the British 
Museum ; there were 42,484 visitors to the Zoological Society’s Gardens; the South 
Kensington Museum attracted 23,892 ; and the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardena 
were the resort of 6,936, a charge of twopence each being made to keep down the 
numbers, for on a former occasion free admission resulted in a rush of 150,000, or five 
times more than the space can accommodate. It is commonly believed that the 
English working classes are given to mischief, and therefore should be systematically 
excluded from gardens. But this is a calumny founded on too narrow a view of the 
case. In proportion as opportunities are afforded to the toilers of the towns, will they 
learn to respect the beauties of the garden, and derive health and delight from open- 
air recreations. The Royal Gardens at Kew are resorted to by the humblest of 
Londoners at all seasons, and often in great numbers, but the amount of damage is 
too small to obtain special mention. That the people need educating in the enjoy- 
ment of parks and gardens is not to be doubted, and the surest way to accomplish 
their improvement in this respect is to multiply their opportunities. In those parts 
of the Continent where public gardens have become settled institutions, the roughest 
sections of society are well behaved, and the taking of a bird’s nest or the tearing of 
a tree is a rare event. It will be so here as our “residuum” acquires experience in 
the observation of nature, and learns to respect the labour and the skill that have 
been bestowed in the forming and furnishing of public parks and gardens. The unac- 
customed eye sees but little, and it is in the nature of a revelation when a London lad 
learns that trees represent the growth of years, that birds contribute to the gladness 
of the world, and that the common grass with a dotting of daisies is ‘‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever.” The opportunities of the poor are few, hence their occasional 
misuse of them.—Gardener’s Magazine. . 


A Fruirrun Morner.—God gives food for necessity, not for luxury and gluttony. 
Thus, an angel brought to Elias in the desert, bread and a cruse of water, but no wine. 
So a raven, by God’s command, brought daily half-a-loaf to St. Paul, the first hermit ; 
but he used to quench his thirst at a neighbouring spring. God did the same to 
other saints. Indeed, from Adam until the Deluge—a space of sixteen hundred 
years, to the time of Noah, who first planted a vineyard—religious men neither ate 
flesh, nor drank wine ; but their food was fruit, and their beverage water. Yet they 
lived long. Abstinence, therefore, is the mother of health, as well as of wisdom and 
holiness.—Commentary of Cornelius & Lapide on St. Matthew xiv. 20. 
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Gleanings. 


A FasLe.—Many an unwelcome truth travels further if woven into fable. That of 
“The Wolf and the Shepherds” will bear to be retold. “A wolf, peeping into a hut 
where a company of shepherds were regaling themselves with a joint of mutton, 
exclaimed, ‘ Bless me, what a clamour these men would have raised if they had caught 
me at such a banquet.’ Moran.—We often censure conduct in others which we practice 
ourselves without scruple.” 

Prars IN Hepers.—Only about 40,000 acres of land are used for market gardens 
throughout the country, although the area could easily be doubled by using the sides 
of some of the railway embankments. Abroad pears and other fruits are sometimes 
grown in hedgerows. They grow well when grafted on the quince, and soon form a 
fruitful hedge. They should be planted thirty inches apart. In England brambles, 
briars, and the pretty but barren hawthorn usually absorb the space which might be 
thus otherwise utilised. 

ALGIERS.—It was a good beginning to have a stately, barefooted Arab to 
shoulder our baggage from the port, and wonderful to see the load he carried ~ 
unassisted. As he winds his way through the narrow and steep slippery streets it is 
well to see how nobly our Arab bears his load, how beautifully balanced is his 
lithe figure, and with what grace and ease he stalks along. . . . It is generally 
admitted, we believe, that “a vegetable diet will not produce heroes,” and there is 
certainly a prejudice in England about the value of beef for navvies and others who 
put muscular power into their work. It is an interesting fact to note, and one which 
we think speaks volumes for the climate of Algeria, that this gentleman lives almost 
entirely on fruit, rice, and Indian corn.—‘‘Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching in 
Sunshine.” By Henry Blackburne. 1868. P. 2. 

THE CUCUMBER IN Russta.—What the onion is to the Spaniard, or the potato to 
the Irishman, the cucumber is to the native Russian. It is the indispensable part of 
every Russian peasant’s meal. In the account of his trip up the Volga to the great 
fair of Nijni-Novgorod, Mr. Munro Butler Johnstone remarks onthe profusion of 
water-melons and cucumbers everywhere offered for sale. At the fair, and on the 
road thither, pyramids of melons, like cannon balls in an arsenal, were heaped up in 
every direction ; and as for cucumbers, one couldn’t help thinking that a plague of 
them, like locusts, had descended upon the earth. All along the Volga, from Astrakhan 
to Nijni, the whole population seemed engaged in eating water melons, which were 
sold for three copeks, or about an English penny. At every station the trade in 
melons was rivalled only by the traffic in sunflowers. But if the water melon and the 
sunflower are luxuries and pastimes, the cucumber is a law and a necessity. One 
never sees a Russian peasant at dinner without a lump of black bread and a cucumber. 
“A Moujik’s dinner may be said to consist of x + cucumber.” The x will consist of 
his favourite cabbage soup, with or without meat in it, and, sometimes in addition to 
it, the famous grit porridge ; sometimes the soup is without the porridge—sometimes 
the porridge without the soup, but the cucumber is always there ; and should X= Zero, 
then the ever faithful cucumber does duty for all the rest. . . . Inthe hot and 
arid regions of Southern and South-Western Asia these succulent vegetables are 
highly appreciated, and with good reasons; but in a climate like that of Russia the 
cucumber is the last thing one would expect fora national dish. Mr. Johnstone suggests 
that their price—about the fifteenth part of a halfpenny—may help to explain the 
anomaly.—Scientific American. 
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“The earnest and determined man will always find a way. If he cannot find means 
for the accomplishment of his objects, he will create them. It is the man who wants 
the will who complains of the absence of the way.” 

Samuel Rogers, the poet, when satirising the passion of his countrymen for field 
sports, once said that if two Englishmen could be overheard speaking to each other, 
they might be heard to say, ‘‘It is a beautiful day to-day ; let us go and kill some- 
thing.” —Herald +f Peace. 

Grow Pears.—Mr. Thomas Rivers, in the eighteenth edition of his “ Miniature 
Fruit Garden,’ dwells upon pears with especial favour, as the cultivation of this 
luscious fruit may tend to the promotion of temperance. NewjJersey produces the 
best pears in Europe, while the western coast of Scotland and the south of Ireland 
have proved remarkably adapted for pear culture. 

Russtan Faru.—EHggs, black bread, milk, and tea, these formed my ordinary article® 
of food during all my wanderings in Northern Russia. Occasionally potatoes could be 
had, and afforded the possibility of varying the bill of fare. The favourite materials 
employed in the native cookery are sour cabbage, cucumbers, and kvass—a kind of 
very small beer made from black bread.—Dr. Mackenzie Wallace’s “ Russia.” 

Spring OrancEes.—A. distinguished physician has said that if his patients would 
adopt the rule of eating a couple of oranges before breakfast, from February to June, 
his practice would be gone. The evil is that we do not eat enough fruit ; that we 
injure its finer qualities with sugars, that we drown them with cream. We need the 
medicinal action of the pure fruit acids in our system, and their cooling, corrective 
influences.—Medical Journal (American). \ 

BentHam’s Dretetic Hanirs.—Jeremy Bentham died in 1832 at the mature age of 
eighty-five, and with intellect clear and unimpaired. His habits were regular in the 
extreme. He stirred little abroad, and took exercise in the garden of his house at 
Westminster, where he might be seen making what he called his “ ante-prandial 


’ with his white hair, long and flowing, bare neck, list shoes, and 


circumgyrations,’ 
white worsted stockings drawn over his breeches knees. His custom as to food is 
thus described by Mr. Henry Sidgwick in the Fortnightly Review: “Bentham was 
strictly temperate in his diet. He ate meat but once a day, and then very moderately, 
and was almost a teetotaller. But the pleasures of the table were too important to be 
diminished by a stupid adherence to custom ; and, being particularly fond of fruit, he 
used often to maximise his prandial happiness by commencing with the dessert before 
the sensibility of his palate had been impaired by coarser viands.” 

Way not Grow more Froir?—lIt is strange that fruit and vegetable gardening 
should not receive among us that attention as an industry which it deserves. We 
pay £6,000,000 sterling yearly for imported fruits alone. France, Jersey, Holland, 
Spain, and Portugal send us grapes, melons, and figs; we receive enormous quantities 
of apples from France and America, and pears from France and the Channel Islands. 
So satisfactory to fruit growers are the prices realised in our markets, that fruit 
culture is being rapidly extended in many districts upon the Continent. Yet the 
British grower has many advantages, and might develop a very profitable industry. 
We import, for example, apples and other hardy fruits at a yearly cost of nearly 
£2,000,000, and all the time we have thousands of acres of cultivated land devoted to 
a far less remunerative purpose—timber growing—besides thousands of acres lying 
waste. As it is, the demand for fruit and vegetables exceeds the supply, and this 
demand arises in great measure from a growing taste for these articles of food among 
the more intelligent of our labouring population.—Garden. 
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AscHouRA is a sweet porridge which makes its appearance upon most festive occa- 
sions at Turkish dinners. This preparation has a legerfdary origin. ‘Aschoura”’ is 
composed of Indian wheat, barley, wheat, dried raisins, nuts, almonds, walnuts, 
pistachio nuts, and even dry Windsor and haricot beans, boiled and sweetened. The 
greater the variety and incongruity of the ingredients the better the “aschoura.”’ For 
it is a remembrance, says the legend, of Noah’s residence in the Ark, “into which 
the water must have penetrated at length, and produced an unexpected soup 
amongst. the remnants of his dry stores.” ‘* Aschoura ” is made in great quantities in 
all respectable houses during the first ten days of the month Mouharem (the first 
month of the year) to be sent about to friends and to be liberally distributed to the 
poor. At this period any person presenting themselves at the door of a “ kouak ” 
receive, without question, a bowl of ‘‘aschoura”’ in remembrance of the tragical deaths 
of Hassan and Hossein, grandsons of the Prophet.—Zondon Society. 


BirD PROTECTION aND Its UsEs.—I cannot agree that rooks and sparrows and wild 
pigeons are enemies of man’s industry or unprofitable consumers of his goods. Rooks 
are first-rate farmers, and even pigeons do good by consuming the seeds of weeds. 
Observe, for instance, that in open arable country where grain abounds pigeons are 
scarce, but in woodland districts and wild country they abound. There is this 
immense argument in favour of protection, that in countries where it is enforced the 
loss by insect depredations is small, but where there is no protection the insects 
threaten oftentimes to sweep man from the face of the earth. While we are giving 
the sparrow a bad name, the people of New York are in trepidation because the 
sparrows they have secured with such pains have taken to migrate westward. The 
only safe course is to protect all birds as the Dutch do, and then, in common with the 
Dutch, we should cease to suffer from the ravages of insects —Henry Halden in the 
Gardener's Magazine. 

CULTURE is that part of education which ig not special. Every man has first his 
own branch of work, and then he cultivates himself ; so that if any given man, the 
president of a bank for example, is anxious to know whether Chaucer was a general or 
a poet—or, for a more recent example, what Schliemann has been doing at Troy, it is 
culture that undertakes to supply the information. It puts in a brief and attractive 
form “the fairy tales of science/and the long results of time.’ In striving to make a 
man’s education complete, culture tends to save him from sinking into ruts where he 
would lose consciousness of even the existence of anything other than his own pursuits. 
It enlarges the ground whereon men of the most diverse feelings and occupations 
meet incommon. It helps to keep burning an interest in or possibly devotion to 
things which run great danger of being forgotten. One of its surest claims for 
admiration consists in its being almost the only link between the every-day world and 
that of which we gain visions through poetry and the arts.—Atlantic Monthly. 

Wuat War Muans.—lIt seems just as well that Nature has bound over England to 
keep the peace under heavy penalties. The small quantity of food grains grown in 
these isles, compared with the number of mouths to be fed, renders us greatly depen- 
dent on foreign countries for supplies. This is more than ever the case since the 
abolition of the Corn-laws, and that measure, therefore, deserves the credit of helping 
to prevent this pugnacious country from indulging in its natural propensities. Since 
the outbreak of the present war wheat has advanced in price fully 25 per cent, and 
bakers who have two or three months’ stock of flour on hand talk exultingly of the 
happy time coming when the quartern loaf will be sold at a shilling. What would be 
the price, we wonder, if through some unfortunate fatality Great Britain found herself 
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at war with the United States, the country whence she now obtains the bulk of her 
food grains? As the income-tax and other direct imposts fall entirely on the upper 
and middle classes, these taxes cannot be considered checks on the spread of the war 
fever among the populace. The price of bread, on the other hand, fortunately comes 
home to all, and especially to the classes untouched by direct taxation.—Globe. 

Ivy aS A CARPET UNDER TREES.—We some time ago directed attention to the 
value of the common Irish ivy for clothing the ground under trees on lawns where 
grass refuses to grow. How efficient ivy is for the purpose named is forcibly 
exemplified in the pleasure-grounds at Gunnersbury. In these beautiful gardens are 
several grand old cedars (Cedrus Libant), and beneath them, as far as the branches 
extend, the ground is closely covered with ivy, which is perfectly green and fresh 
under the dense shade, and adds considerably to the effect and finish of the grounds. 
These large circular beds of ivy are quite ornamental, and decidedly enhance the 
beauty of the old trees. The labour of patching the turf under trees on lawns many 
cultivators know to be considerable, but, when once the ivy is established, only a very 
small amount of labour is required to keep it in order for years. The subject is 
highly worthy of being kept in remembrance.—Journal of Horticulture. 

CULTURE vy. ConTROL.—There seems to be in the depths of human nature some 
radical incompatibility between any really heroic degree of frugality and even a very 
ordinary education. The uneducated French peasant has the self-denial of a Stoic 
philosopher, and the dignity of a Hebrew patriarch; he can govern himself and 
govern others ; the daily work of his life is a constant discipline. Inthe same country, 
under the same climate and laws, educated professional men are generally epicures. 
The connection between “learning” and self-indulgence is very strongly marked in a 
recent work on “ Burgundy,” by M. Emile Montdégus. Just observe it in the following 
sentences : “Une aisance cossue, un loisir studieux, les chdines de lérudition et les 
voluptés de la cuisine, échurent en partage & Dijon transformé en ville parlementaire.”’ 

“Oh! les grasses vies de savants, et les studieuses vies d épicuriens.” [“ A hard- 
shelled ease, a studious leisure, the fetters of erudition, and the pleasures of the 
kitchen—these became Dijon’s inheritance when it was transformed into a parlia- 
mentary town.” . . . ‘*O the fat lives of the learned ones, and O the studious 
lives of the epicureans !” |—Hamerton’s ‘‘ Round my House.” 





Aecipes. 


VecETaRiIaN Burrer.—l find the following proportions are suitable for my taste. 
I like the butter very much (see December D. R.): Split peas, one pint; mustard, two 
teaspoonfuls ; olive oil, two dessert spoonfuls, and salt to taste.—F. S. 

Savoury Rice Puppine.—(1) Boil half a pound of rice ina quart of milk until it 
is tender, without being broken. Pour it into a bowl, and mix with it a pinch of salt, 
a teaspoonful of white pepper, a teaspoonful of dry mustard, three tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, and three eggs. Beat the pudding well, turn it into a buttered dish, 
and bake in a well-heated oven.—Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. 

Savoury Rice PuppiNe.—(2) Boil half a pound of rice in a quart of milk till it is 
tender and has absorbed the liquor. Turn it into a bowl, and when cool mix with it a 
teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of white pepper, a dessert spoonful of shred parsley, 
and two moderate-sized onions which have been boiled till tender, and pounded with 
a slice of fresh butter. Mix these ingredients thoroughly, and add three well-beaten 
eggs. ‘Turn the puddings into a buttered dish, and bake in a well-heated oven.—Ibid. 
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506 Rev.) David Aitken, Brigstock, near Thrapston, Northamptonshire, Congregational minister. 
507—J. Francis Kelley, 16, Arthur Road, Brixton, London, 8.W., clerk. 

508—Alfred Jas. Smart, 3, Guildford Street, Cardiff, shorthand writer. 

509—James Smith, jun., 1387, Grassmarket, Edinburgh, grocer. 

510—William John Bell, B.A. Cantab, 75, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., medical student. 
511— William Gill Hall, 146, Devonshire Street, Sheffield, grocer. 

512—William Clifford Wright, 14, Corn Market, Doncaster, warehouseman (seed). 

518—Hdwin Grove, Bryn Glas Villa, Stow Park, Newport, Mon., iron master. 


NOTICES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cooxina Stove.—‘‘ 7. N.” (London) wishes to know which is the best cooking stove in all respects for 
an artisan’s family. 

ANIMAL FuTURITY.—This work is not published by Longmans, as announced, but at Belfast, by Mr.C. 
Atchison, Castle Place. The price is 2s. 6d. 

Lonpon.— Vegetarians who reside in or visit London will find excellent provision at the Restaurant of 
the People’s Café Company, 1, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 

Cocoa ButTeR.—H. Schweitzer (10, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.), supplies an excellent quality of 
cocoa butter, guaranteed pure, at 1s. 6d. per ld. 

From ASSOCIATESHIP TO MEMBERSHIP.—‘“T. D.” writes: “ Having completed a year as an associate 
I think I cannot do better than become a member. I enclose declaration form.” 


Fruit PRESERVING.—Those who are considering how best to put down their fruit supply for the winter 
should read again Mr. Jackson’s useful hints in our magazine for October last year. 


GrauamM Breap.—‘H. B.” wishes us to mention that excellent ‘“Graham” bread is to be had in 
London, from Mr. J. Ender, 58, Amwell Street, Pentonville, and 272, Goswell Road. 


Lonpon.— Mr. Rush F. Mason (142, Queen Victoria Street, City), supplies some very acceptable 
specialities, such as dried apples, apple butter, sweet corn, succotash, and asparagus. 

LonbDon.—Faxcellent olive oil, lentils, haricots, macaroni, &e., can be had from Mr. E. Bonacina, 
importer of Italian and French provisions, 21, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, £.C. (Farringdon 
Street side). 

GLasaow.—Essay on ‘‘ Food inits Relation to Health,” before the Bridgeton Free Church Young Men’s 


Literary Association, in the Session House, John Street, at 8-15 p.m., on Friday, 10th August, by 
Mr. John Auld. 


SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted at the rate of sixpence a line, or three lines for one shilling. Longer 


ones as follows: Full page, siz guineas (12 insertions) ; half-page, £3 3s.; one-fourth page, 35s.; one- 
eighth page, £1. 


Several correspondents have written expressing their satisfaction at the proposal for a National Fruit- 


growing Company, and who are ready to give personal effort and to exert influence with others in 
promotion of such a scheme. 


“Stammerer” would be very glad if any reader of the Dietetic Reformer would inform him how to 
eure stammering, with which he has been afflicted for thirteen years, or would recommend some 
physician skilled in the treatment of this disease. 

Lavusanne.—In Lausanne (French Switzerland), Professor Rauoux will give information about the 


Vegetarian Society there. Mr. and Mrs. Trolliet-Debornuville, Haute vue, Avenue Davel, Lausanne, 
also receive young Vegetarian ladies in residence. 


“J.C. P.” suggests our opening a column for “Births, Marriages, and Deaths,” for Vegetarians only. 
In case of ‘‘ Marriages’ it be stated whether one or both were Vegetarians, and in case of *‘ Death,” 
cause of death, age, and how long a Vegetarian, ke, | 


SWITZERLAND.—Mr. A. Braby, who has just returned from Switzerland, informs us that Herr Hahn, 


the proprietor of the institution mentioned in June D. R., is editor of a monthly publication on 
Vegetarianism. There is also close to Herr Hahn's another institution similarly conducted on hydro- 


pathie and Vegetarian principles, and managed by Messrs. Fischer & Doch, of which we have 
received the prospectus, 


SHELLEY.— Mr. H. Buxton Fooman (of 38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W.), who is engaged 
upon. an edition of Shelley, desires to meet with a copy (or two) of the following pamphlet: A 
Vindication of Natural Diet ; being One in a Serics of Notes to Queen Mab. A Philosophical Poem. 
London: Printed for J. Callow. 1813. Price 1s. 6d.” 
to assist Mr. Fooman by a si 
above address? 


Will any of our readers who may be able 
ght of this pamphlet be kind enough to correspond with him at the 
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VIII. 


Spare copies of D. R. wanted for January, 1877; January, February, March, May, and June, 1876 ; 
January, March, April, May, July, August, September, October, November, 1875; January, 
February, June, and December, 1874 ; September, 1873 ; and March, 1872. 

“A Poor Man” has stated his case too narrowly to enable us to give a close reply. It is certain that his 
blood is full of filth, which it would not be under a natural diet well selected, and drinking only 
pure water or water flavoured with lemon juice or lemon syrup. Perhaps the evil is not confined to 
flesh eating, but extended by evil drinking. There are many bad habits which show upon the nose. 


Macaroni.—‘“‘ H. §. Y.” suggests a little combination among Vegetarians as to obtaining foreign 
Sruits and other productions. Concerning macaroni, he says that ‘fifty subscribers of 10s. each 
could have it from Italy, carriage paid, at less than fourpencea pound.” Headds: “If a few 
Vegetarians were to put down say £1 each to procuring direct from Italy good macaroni, olive oil, &c., 
it would not only be a great saving but much better articles could be obtained. TI will willingly see 
this carried out if any others like to join me.” 

IRELAND.—Mr. W. H. Richardson (40, Sparkenhoe Street, Leicester), an experienced guide in Irish 
travelling, informs us that he intends conducting a party this summer to the North and North-West 
of Ireland. Young men who need a fortnight’s enjoyment and are ready to rough it among the wild 
and mountainous districts and rugged sea-coast of Ireland will jind this a grand opportunity for the 
renewal of health and spirits at a very moderate expense. For costs and particulars address to 
Myr. Richardson. It is intended to start on 11th August for fourteen days. 

CoNCERNING CHILDREN.—The Countess Radolinska writes: ‘‘ We are here [en route for Constantinople], 
after having been the winter in the desert, which has done wonders. I hare been keepiny to a very 
strict Vegetarian diet, and attribute to that, combined with the desert air in Egypt, my rapid 
recovery. Will you bear in mind your kind promise to let me know any experiences of children 


brought up on a Vegetarian diet? I have met with great dificulties, and am thankful for any 


encouragement.”—[ We shall gladly receive and publish any facts of interest on this important 
subject. Eds. D. R.] 

Received :— What is the War about? Short, clear, readable. One Penny. (Tubbs & Brook, Man- 
chester. )— How to Prevent Desquamation of the Cuticle in Scarlet Fever, and to Limit the Spread of 
the Disease. By Geo. Lade, M.D, Threepence, post-free. (London: Homeopathic Publishing Co.)— 
The Health and Diseases of Women. By Rk. 7. Trall, M.D., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. 1873. 
25 cents.—The Hygienic System. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 25 cents.—Monthly Letter of the English 
Anti-Tobacco Society and Anti-Narcotic League. July, 1877. (26, Corporation Street, Manchester. )— 
The Manners of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon Races considered as a Fine Art. (Same address. ) 


PEDESTRIANISM.—“ A. P.,” an active member of the Vegetarian Society, walked, in April last, “from 
the Marble Arch, London, to Dunstable, a distance of over 33 miles, in 6 hours 55 minutes.” He 
states: ‘This journey I accomplished without stoppage, and, with the exception of two oranges, & 
Sew grapes, and a slice of bread, I had nothing nor felt the want of anything on theroad. This walk, 
although I an not a practised pedestrian, did not fatigue me. I never felt better than at its com- 
pletion. After a draft of water, a towel bath, and a little cake, I went out again with one of my 
friends. Perhaps it could be done in less time, but I only walked for pleasure, and some part of the 
road was rather hilly.” 

“ M.”—You will have no difficulty in finding a Vegetarian home for your summer recruiting. Hacellent 
provision will be made for you at the Waverley Hydropothic Establishment, or at St. Helens, Melrose, 
where you will probably meet with our good friend Mr. Davie; or with Dr. Munro, at Cluny Hill, 
Forres, N.B. If at Hastings, you may probably find a home with Mr. H. J. Godbold ; if at Buxton, 
with Mr. J. Sumner, South Street ; if at Malvern, with Mrs. Langley (at the hydropathic establish- 
ment, Leicester House). If you go into Switzerland, you will receive every attention should you visit 
Montreux, from Malle. Cath. Razoux ; or you can go to the hydropathic establishment kept by Dr. 
Hahn, Auf der Waid, bei St. Gallen; while the Thalysienhof, beautifully situated, can be visited 
near Gernsbach, Baden Baden, and where the provision is both ample and reasonable. 


FRANCE TO ITaLy.—May Lask a little information from those readers who are able and willing to give 
it? Lintend walking through France, over the Alps to Italy, and to limit my daily expenses (after 
landing at Dieppe or Calais) to half-a-crown (3 francs). What food ought I to ask for which will 
be obtainable and to my purpose? I suppose I can find my bed near a village for a franc. I shall 
be glad to know about crossing the Alps. Can I get to the Great St. Bernard without employing a 
guide? Is Italian absolutely necessary in Italy? Is there any danger in sleeping outdoors oa hot 
dry nights? I shall start early in July, and shall be glad to hear of a travelling companion who 
can get away for ten weeks, which I suppose is the least time one may safely reckon upon, even to 
return from Rome by rail. I shall be obliged to any friends who will kindly write to ne.—C. M. 
Stapley, 2, Haton Villas, Eastbourne, Sussex, June 20,1877, 








" Pubticntions, 


le ‘On Pork, and the Dangers of Eating it. Twopence post free. From the Secretary. 





The original number of the GRAPHIC, aE the. four Vegetarian Portraits, esata 
___ post- free, from the: Secretary. 


- British Trade; or, Certain Conditions of our Nationa Pecaberity. By Professor Kirk. Price 5s. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


H The Turquoise Ring.— Tinsley ’s Magazine for J: anuary, ‘containing the ay of ‘The Turquoise 
Fi Ring,” by. Mrs. KiInGsFrorp. One Shilling, post- free, from the. Secretary. 


“The Tobacco Question,” “Juvenile Smoking,” and “The Physiological Position of 
: Tobacco.” Three valuable reprints. Price One Penny each, 
Parturition without. Pain. "Edited by M. L. HoLBrook, M. D., New York. Highth Edition ; 
eee enlarged. Price Four Shillings, post-free, from the Secretary of the Vegetarian Society. 
BS List of Members and Associates of the Vegetarian Society within the United Kingdom 
to the end of 1875. Price One Penny ; by post, Three Haffpence. 
Brown Bread v. White Bread, The Philosophy of, and Which is the Better for Everybody. 
By Wm. Cuatcrort. Price Threepence, from the Secretary of the Vegetarian Society. 


Good Influence. A Tale for the Young; or, The Stepping ‘Stone to Health, Intelligence, and 
Happiness. With Thirty Recipes. By Miss S. AY Sot Price aivevenee each, post-free, 
_ from the Secretary. 


The Book of Nature and the Book of Man. By C. 0. Ganon NaPIER, F.G.S., &e., with a 
_ Preface by the late Lord Brougham ; illustrated. (Published. at a guinea), price 15s. Two copies — 
presented for the benefit of the Vegetarian Society. (One remains. )—Address to the Secretary. 


“On the Relation of the Supply of Food to the Laws of Landed Tenure,” and ‘The 
Reorganisation of English Institutions.” Two Lectures delivered in the Manchester Atheneum _ 
by Emeritus Professor F. W. Newman. One Penny each ; together, post-free, 24d., or six 
| _copies for 6d., from the Secretary of the Vegetarian Society. — 
aa @) Hygienic Family Physician, by Dr. Knitoce, 4s. 6d. (2) The Hygienic System, by Dr. 
TRAUL, 74d. (3) Healthful Cookery, by Dr. Keztoag, 1s. (4) The Health Reformer for 1877, 
by Dr. Ketnocc. Price 4s. 6d. per annum in advance. These publications by American Vege- 
aos Haay be had, post-free, from Mr. W. H. Cuark, 33, Edbrook Road, Harrow Road, London. 


Expected to be ready in J uly. 

Fruits and Bread a Natural and Scientific Diet. By Gustave Scuticknysen, Illustrated; 
250. pages. Translated from the German by M. L. Hotproon, M.D., editor of the Herald of 
Health. Published in the United States at One Dollar; published in Biland’ by the 
Vegetarian Society at Four Shillings, post- -free. 

“Tt ap Beer to me to be the most easy and useful sketch of Swedenborg that has yet appceee in 

English,”—Dr. J. J. GARTH WILKINSON. ~ 
THIRD EDITION. Cloth gilt, 2s. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. tee 

Emanuel Swedenborg, the Spiritual Columbus, A Sketch by U.S. E. “A very Sind 
life of Swederborg.’—Publishers’ Circular. “‘Very readable. Likely to interest the general 
public.” Literary World. ‘A fair account of the facts. ”__Nonconformist. Characterised by 
fairness of tone.”—Scotsman. “Concise and interesting.” Fountain. “Written with marked 
ability. We commend it very heartily.” —Intellectual Repository. “In a popular and readable 
style. A most useful volume.” — Spir tual Magazine. 

*,* An enlarged edition, printed by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, in GRADUATED PHONETICS, 
is in the press. J. Speirs, 36, Bloomsbury Street, London; J ohn Heywood, Manchester ; 
___Isaac Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath ; and all Booksellers, 


DIETETIC REFORMER (Back Numbers) ON SALE. 


A few (bound) Sets of the Vegetarian Messenger, 1849-59, seven vols.’ si missing) well bound — 

' and printed. Price 10s. Hach volume complete in itself, 

| A few (unbound) Scts of the same period. 1849—59. Price 5s. Crabenatctes) 

__A few (unbound) complete Sets of the Dietetic Reformer, 1861—71. The Series entirely cnet 
in Quarterly Numbers, with indexes, ready for binding. Price 7s. 6d. 

Odd years (unbound) for 1851 (incomplete), 1853, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1862, 1863, 1665, 1867, 1868, ‘1870, 
1871, 1873, Halfprice post-free. oe 

Odd Volumes (bound) 1853, 1856, One Shilling and Threepence each, post free, 

Odd Volumes (unbouud) 1861—2, 1866—8, 1869—71, 1872—3. Half price. 


*,* For General Reading: A Packet of twelve a back Numbers Diinees sent post free for 
Teed &¢ aie or ieee for One Shilling. ; | 






































Co »coa 


GUARANTEED PURE. AND SOLUBLE. 


“THREE TIMES THE STRENGTH OF THE COCOAS ORDINARILY SOLD. > 


Fr eed from the excess of Fat, Refreshing, an Invigorating. 


awa LITT : SI 


“The reason aby So many are inable to ae Coosa | iss that the varieties: 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 


soluble ; while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible. This may a : 
be easily detected, for ¢f Cocoa thickens in the cup i proves the addition of || 


Starch. CADBURY’ s Cocoa EssENCE is genuine ; it is therefore three times the =| 
ae of these Cocoas, and a a ihe like Tea or Coffee. ae awe : 


CADE U RY? S CHOCOLATE ot 
IN BLUE WRAPPER). : 3 
GUARANTEED TO a: OF ior ees AND Sugar Ont. 


Analytical Laboratory, Surgeons’ Hall, Bdinburwh, lth November, auth oe 


ae | hace oye analysed Farruin’s * NEw WINE’ and find that it eonsists SOLELY of the i 


constituents of FRESH GRAPE JUICE, sweetened with Sugar, and to be entirily free from Alcohol.” || 
(Signed) STEVENSON MACADAM, Pu.D., &c., Lecturer on Chemistry. |} 


Fairlie’s ‘N ew Wine ” is used in many Churches at. Communion seasons, and commended by — | 
clergymen, deacons, &c., as being the ‘‘best Unfermented Wine yet introduced,” It is also }} 
prescribed by many medical practitioners as a medicinal agent of the greatest-value to invalids Pi 


and delicate children. As a Dietetic agent it isinvaluable. Mr. Fairlie guarantees every bottle 


of his ‘‘New Wine” to be the pure fruit of the vine, unfermented, and free from alcohol, and — { 


everything foreign to the grape, and to be in all respects i in keeping with the foregoing report. 
Retail prices, 16s, and 28s. per dozen ; Sample Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each; may be had 
from the proprietor, James MITCHELL FAIRLIE, Operative Chemist, 17, St. George's Road, 
Glasgow, W., or from Messrs. W. Beckett, Heywood ; John Bury, 9, King Street, or G. Bancroft, 
47, Burton Arcade, Manchester ; “Macalpine & Co., Scotch Confectioners, Liverpool ; W. W. Cleland, ‘i 
20, Great Victoria Strect, Belfast ; and Messrs. Sanger & Sons, 1505 actin Street, London. ee 
Agents wanted in all large towns. 


Ease, Comfort, Cleanliness, ‘Adaptation to Form of Body, Noiselessness and Economy “a 
“ARE ALL ATTAINED TO PERFECTION IN 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PATENT SPRING MATTRESS, 


Which is confidently recommended as the best Spring Mattress before the public. It is made to 
fit any size of wood or iron bedstead, and constitutes a wonderfully. elastic and comfortable bed, 
perfectly noiseless in all its movements, It is extremely, simple, and does not get out of o1 der, 
nor does it corrode. Is very durable, and combines great strength with lightness and elegance. 
Is easily repaired by | any person ; articles needed can be sent through the post. Only a thin hair 
mattress being necessary, feather beds, cumbrous.straw, and flock palliasses are dispensed with: | 

cost of bedding is much reduced, and bed-making becomes. far less laborious ; sweetness and 11. 
purity—conditions so essential to health—result: from the change. From asanit tary ‘point of view 

its advantages are obvious and undeniable, cleanliness being of primary importance when health 

is desired. Considerations of cleanliness, ‘healthiness, and comfort of the patients have led to the . 
Mattress being largely used in Infirmaries, Hospitals, and Asylums. Made as a Camp-bed it is 

peculiarly applicable for use as an additional bed in sick rooms—instead of a couch during con- | 
valescence—anhd as an occasional bed for visitors; the legs Dens ied under, and the head- lM 
board removed, it takes up little room when stowed away. | 


Circular and Price Lists sent to any Address, bs 
Retail from most respectable Cabinet Makers and Furnishers. Wholesale from 


Chorlton & Dugdale, 76, Higher Ormond Street, Manchester. : 





go: 


he 


